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THE  PURPOSE  OF  ACADEMICAL 
TRAINING 

There  is  a  tendency  the  world  over  to  re- 
duce scholastic  and  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion to  a  mechanical  acquirement  of  so 
many  facts.  All  care  is  taken  to  inculcate 
tliose  facts  which  will  be  most  required  in 
the  future  fight  for  a  competency,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  give  each  child  a 
complete  outfit  of  these  facts.  The  system 
claims  that  it  endeavors  to  make  the  young 
mind  tliink,  but  still  it  is  thinking  only 
within  the  range  of  these  particular  facts. 
From  the  moment  a  child  enters  school,  his 
whole  education  converges  on  tliis  future 
fight  for  tlie  means  of  livelihood.  I  have 
not  space  to  speak  of  the  conditions  which 
make  this  rapid  absorption  of  mere  facts 
necessary — and  necessary  it  is — but  merely 
to  deprecate  the  system  which  prepares  chil- 
dren 0Yi\y  for  competition  in  the  modern 
labor  market,  instead  of  aiming,  primarily 
to  create  the  power  for  emancipated  thought. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  a  lamentable 
inability  to  speak  on  any  subject  beyond 
that  which  is  taught.  I  have  seen  a  parallel 
example  in  art  students  whose  training  was 
confined  to  working  from  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  model,  and  in  this  way  ac- 
quiring instruction  which  enabled  them  to 
make  money  in  a  short  space  of  time  by 
painting  portraits.  Of  course,  with  this 
character  of  preparation,  even  a  portrait 
confined  to  the  head  and  shoulders  would 
be  inferior,  and  any  attempt  beyond  this 
would  be  positively  bad.  The  only  prep- 
aration for  the  artist  who  hopes  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  intellect  and  temperament 
of  his  day  is  that  which  is  secured  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  human  figure.  When 
he  can  draw  the  nude  figure  with  all  its 
beauty  of  line,  with  all  its  subtle  cliaracter 
in  color  and  form,  the  knowledge  can  be  ap- 


plied to  every  branch  of  art.  Success  as  an 
artist  depends  then  only  upon  the  point  of 
view. 

The  education  of  a  child  sliould  be  a  pro- 
cess to  start  the  intellect  working.  Facts  or 
rules  are  merely  incidental  to  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  the  facts  that  are  inculcated 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  applied  as  much  as  possible  to  tlie 
whole  range  of  thought.  In  the  life  school, 
the  student  does  not  learn  to  paint  the  nude 
figure  because  he  intends  later  to  be  a  painter 
of  the  nude,  but  because  there  are  no  quali- 
ties in  the  whole  of  nature  that  are  not 
found  in  the  nude  figure.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  figure  gives  him  the  basic 
qualities  that  can  be  generally  applied. 

If  the  student,  however,  at  the  end  of  liis 
training,  has  nothing  to  say  in  addition  to 
what  lie  has  learned,  he  is  only  a  little  bet- 
ter off  than  a  man  wishing  to  become  a 
statesman  whose  sole  qualification  is  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  academical  train- 
ing, whether  as  a  preparation  for  life  gen- 
erally or  for  a  particular  vocation,  is  merely 
an  absorption  of  a  number  of  facts,  but  these 
facts  should  be  tauglit  in  a  way  to  inspire 
the  child  with  tlie  idea  that  they  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  are  comprehensive 
examples  correlative  to  other  branches  of 
thought,  taught  in  order  to  enable  him, 
eventually,  to  deal  with  other  and  greater 
issues,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  all  conditions  of  life. 


"The  Art  Institute  directors  have  voted 
unanimously  to  allow  the  Chicago  Artists' 
Society  to  select  its  own  jury  for  its  annual 
exhibition  hereafter.  Lawton  Parker,  who 
headed  the  revolt  against  the  Munici])al 
League's  participation  in  the  choice  of  jury- 
men for  the  display,  is  jubilant,  and  so  ends 
a  'tempest  in  a  teapot,'  on  which  more  col- 
umns of  space  have  been  expended  by  the 
Chicago  newspapers  than  on  the  European 
war." — American  Art  News. 
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AMERICAN  EXHIBITION 

The  collection  of  paintings  we  received 
this  year  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  American  art  we  have  had. 
It  consists  of  forty  paintings,  and  nearly  all 
are  important  examples  by  such  artists  as 
Emil  Carlsen,  Robert  Henri,  Daniel  Gar- 
ber,  Jonas  Lie,  Edward  W.  Redfield,  Wil- 
liam Ritschel,  Leopold  G.  Seyf¥ert,  Gardner 
Symons,  F.  Luis  Mora,  and  Frederick  J. 
Waugh.  Lack  of  space  prevents  mention 
of  each  painting;  therefore,  I  must  confine 
my  remarks  to  those  of  special  interest. 

The  painting  by  Daniel  Garber  is  rather 
unusual  in  composition  and  subject;  it  is 
called  "The  White  Porch" — in  the  centre  is 
a  doorway,  on  one  side  of  wliich  a  woman  is 
seated,  on  the  other  side  are  arranged  pots 
of  flowers.  It  is  a  daring  composition,  j^et 
successful,  chiefly  for  its  charm  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  artistic  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  in  the  same  way  that  one  would  speak 
of  work  by  Whistler.  It  is  not  a  painting 
which  has  any  vital  motive — just  a  few  ob- 
jects rendered  exquisitely.  It  is  the  touch 
which  makes  it  beautiful ;  it  is  a  subject 
which  would  be  hopelessly  commonplace 
without  this  refined,  yet  broad  and  aesthetic 
perception  in  the  treatment. 

A  characteristic  Henri,  yet  exceptionally 
strong,  is  "Thomas  in  His  Red  Coat," 
placed  against  a  drapery  of  beautifully 
vivid  green.  On  one  side  of  the  figure  is  a 
shadow  of  blue  verging  to  purple;  this  color 
is  repeated  again  in  the  eyes.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  colors,  each  one  enrich- 
ing the  other.  The  canvas  is  painted  broadly 
and  vigorously — beautiful  color  and  full  of 
life.  This  painting  was  hung  next  to  the 
Garber  in  our  Gallery,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
vigor  of  the  one  and  the  beautiful  restraint 
in  color  and  handling  of  the  other,  each 
gave  value  to  the  other. 

A  man's  head  by  Leopold  Seyffert  is  a 
remarkably  strong  work.  It  is  well  named 
— "A  Character  Study" — because  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  portrait  of  a  man.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  type  and  the  means  used  to 


arrive  at  this  idea  are  admirable.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  of  technique  in  the  broad 
sense,  it  is  a  fine  painting.  By  dexterous 
brush  work  he  has  obtained  a  number  of 
fine  qualities — color,  character,  construction, 
and  power.  Technique  in  which  great  qual- 
ities are  not  incorporated  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering, but  of  the  two  or  three  works 
which  I  have  seen  by  Mr.  Seylfert,  all  are 
very  strong  and  individual  in  conception  as 
well  as  in  the  mechanical  rendering. 

William  Ritschel's  "Morning  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Coast"  is  not  a  mere  painting  of  the 
sea ;  rather,  it  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
sea,  and  an  interpretation  by  one  who  knows 
tlie  sea  as  a  body  of  water  in  continual  mo- 
tion. There  is  none  of  the  impersonal  char- 
acter of  the  instantaneous  photograph  in 
Mr.  Ritschel's  marines.  His  is  the  sea  as  we 
know  and  think  about  it,  and  this  canvas  is 
one  of  his  best — just  an  incident  in  miles 
and  miles  of  similar  seascape,  only  painted 
in  a  way  that  conveys  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  whole.  Although  there  is  no 
instantaneous  effect  in  this  painting,  yet  the 
touches  of  light  here  and  there  on  the  water 
and  rocks  are  so  happily  placed  that  one 
feels  that  they  just  "happened." 

"The  Trout  Brook,"  a  large  canvas  by 
Edward  Redfield,  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
technical  ability.  Besides  the  sureness  of 
handling,  which  distinguishes  all  of  his 
work,  there  is  a  refinement  in  feeling,  as 
well  as  great  purity  of  color. 

In  "Well's  Beach,"  Mary  Butler  makes 
"bricks  without  straw."  In  other  words, 
she  has  made  a  charming  painting  without 
anything  to  help  her  in  the  material  com- 
position or  attractiveness  of  the  subject. 
This  interesting  little  painting  depends  for 
its  beauty  and  charm  on  the  artist's  rare 
ability  to  see  significance  in  the  common- 
place, as  well  as  a  certain  individualism  in 
Miss  Butler's  technique. 

Jonas  Lie  is  included  with  one  of  his  large 
canvases,  forcibly  conveying  the  idea  of  big 
industrial  operations. 


"The  time  will  surely  arrive  when  mural 
painting  will  have  a  vogue;  when  our  pub- 
lic buildings  will  be  edifices  of  joy  and 
beauty,  full  of  color  and  sculpture,  united 
into  a  harmonious  scheme  by  master  paint- 
ers, surrounded  by  their  pupils,  all  endowed 
with  a  like  desire  to  do  their  very  best,  the 
symbolism  of  their  thought  and  work  ex- 
tending to  every  detail  in  the  design." — 
W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  "International  Studio." 
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A  STUDY  IN  ROSE  AND  BROWN 

Bv  JAMES  McNeill  whistler 
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EDITORIAL 

In  one  of  our  recent  exhibitions  there  was 
a  very  strong  painting  by  Henri,  and  by  an- 
other artist  a  portrait  of  a  good  looking 
woman  liolding  a  fan — atrocious  in  every 
respect.  Tliis  latter  painting  lacked  all  the 
attributes  of  art;  tlie  drawing  was  poor,  the 
technique  worried  and  trivial,  the  color  and 
lighting  mediocre,  the  point  of  view  equally 
so.  Even  when  judged  from  the  "imitation 
of  nature"  standpoint,  it  was  not  even  a  lit- 
tle clever.  There  was  nothing  in  the  paint- 
ing to  command  respect. 

The  Henri  painting  was  of  a  boy  in  a  red 
coat,  with  a  background  of  green — a  bril- 
liant combination  of  color.  It  was  painted 
with  great  freedom,  possessed  strength  and 


beauty,  and  was  full  of  spirit.  While  the 
portrait  of  the  woman  was  dull  and  lifeless, 
the  Henri  canvas  radiated  life.  Yet  the 
children,  in  reply  to  my  query  as  to  which 
of  the  two  paintings  they  would  choose,  if 
they  liad  to  buy  one,  were  unanimous  in 
saying  that  they  would  prefer  the  portrait 
of  the  woman. 

The  result  of  my  question  would,  of 
course,  have  been  the  same  in  nearly  all 
other  cities.  It  is  a  general  condition,  and 
not  in  any  way  confined  to  just  the  children. 
But  why  is  this?  Why  should  these  chil- 
dren and  their  seniors  be  so  often  unani- 
mous in  choosing  the  mediocre?  Merely 
because  there  is  so  much  that  is  mediocre, 
and  it  is  human  to  dislike  the  unfamiliar. 
One  must  remember  that  this  preference  for 
that  which  is  not  good  is  not  confined  to  art, 
but  is  an  index  to  the  attitude  of  the  major- 
ity towards  life  in  general.  The  reason  art 
is  so  important  in  the  development  of  the 
discriminating  powers  is  that  the  person 
who  can  recognize  a  work  of  art  as  opposed 
to  works  of  superficial  prettiness,  or  of  sen- 
sationalism, or  the  result  merely  of  industry, 
will  have  the  ability  to  choose  the  best  in 
all  departments  of  life. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  a  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Chicago  authorities  to  have 
voted  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  annually 
to  the  purchase  of  good  paintings  for  the 
schools  of  that  city.  To  have  these  paint- 
ings in  the  schoolrooms  should  mean  much 
to  the  children,  but  the  maximum  benefit 
can  be  secured  only  by  having  these  paint- 
ings intelligently  discussed  and  their  exist- 
ence explained.  I  advisedly  use  the  word 
"intelligently"  because  the  rubbish  which  is 
often  told  to  cliildren  by  teachers  who  are 
incompetent,  through  lack  of  both  knowl- 
edge and  temperament,  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

In  advocating  the  necessity  for  intelligent 
instruction  to  the  children  I  liave  in  mind  an 
Englishman  wlio  knows  and  cares  less  about 
art  than  any  one  else  I  have  met,  and  yet 
this  man  from  his  earliest  days  had  been 
surrounded  in  his  parents'  home  by  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  faced  a  wonderful  Rembrandt,  a  Reyn- 
olds, and  otiier  great  works  of  art,  every 
time  he  sat  down  to  dinner;  yet  the  pres- 
ence of  these  had  little  apparent  influence 
on  his  aesthetic  life  or  even  on  liis  curiosity. 
It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  give  children  an 
elevating  environment;  it  is  necessary  to 
connect  them  with  it.  This  aspect  is  too 
often  taken  for  granted. 
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"COPR.   DETROIT  PUBLISHING  CO." 

Loaned  by  the  Hackle's  Art  Gallery  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exhibition,  San  Francisco,  California,  1915 

ANNE.  VISCOUNTESS  IRWIN 
By  WILLIAM  HOGARTH 
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Loaned  by  the  Hackl'V  Art  Gallery  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  California,  1915 

MUNROE  FURGESON.  ESQ. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY.  R.  A. 
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NOTES 

The  last  Tuesday  evening  lecture  of  the 
present  season  was  given  on  March  30th, 
the  subject  being  "Truth  in  Art,"  illustrated 
with  Medici  prints. 


From  April  first  to  October  first  the  Gal- 
lery will  be  closed  in  the  evenings.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Gallery  is  now  free  on  all  days 
between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  except  Tues- 
days when  there  is  a  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents.  The  Gallery  is  also  open  and  free  to 
the  public  from  2:30  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  on 
Sundays. 


An  art  class,  students  from  the  High  and 
Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  has  been 
organized,  meeting  every  Saturday  morning 
in  the  West  Room  of  the  Hackley  Gallery. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  since  the  first 
meeting  on  February  27th,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery 
some  time  in  June. 


Eight  classes  of  school  children  from  tlie 
upper  grades  come  to  the  Gallery  each  week 
to  hear  talks  by  the  Director  on  the  paint- 
ings in  the  current  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Earl  Reed,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Muskegon,  spoke  to  a  number  of  the  classes, 
explaining  the  technical  processes  of  etch- 
ing, and  the  interesting  features  of  the  dune 
country  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  of  his  work. 


An  impression  of  the  etching,  "Oswestry 
Church,"  in  the  Hackley  Gallery  permanent 
collection  of  etchings,  was  included  in  the 
1914-15  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Arnesby  Brown,  whose  canvas 
"A  June  Day"  is  in  the  Hackley  Gallery 
collection,  has  recently  been  created  a  Royal 
Academician. 


The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  was  held  at 
the  Hackley  Gallery  on  February  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth. 


A  reception  and  private  view  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  Birge  and  Alexander 
Harrison  was  held  at  the  Hackley  Gallery 
on  the  evening  of  February  fourth.  An  in- 
formal talk  on  the  paintings  was  given  by 
the  Director. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  American 
artists,  sent  out  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  held 
at  the  Gallery  during  the  month  of  March. 
A  reception  and  private  view  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  March  third. 


A  talk  on  "Birds"  and  the  Audubon  move- 
ment in  Michigan  was  given  at  the  Hackley 
Gallery  auditorium,  April  5th,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Munger  of  Hart,  Michigan,  president  of  the 
State  Audubon  Society,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  Mothers'  Club. 


Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed,  of  Chicago,  etcher  and 
author  of  "The  Voices  of  the  Dunes,  and 
Other  Etchings,"  and  "Etching:  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise,"  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
at  the  Hackley  Gallery  on  the  evening 
of  xlpril  6th,  having  as  his  subject,  "An 
Etcher's  Journeys  in  the  Dunes."  An  in- 
formal reception  and  first  view  of  Mr.  Reed's 
etchings,  hung  in  the  North  and  West  Gal- 
leries, was  held  from  seven  until  eight 
o'clock. 


LECTURES 

April  6.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed, 
"An  Etcher's  Journeys  in  the  Dunes."  Illus- 
trated with  plates  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  work,  and  etchings  of  the  Dunes. 

Tuesday  evening  lectures,  by  Director 
Raymond  Wyer: 

"Restraint  in  Art"  —  Hlustrated  with 
Medici  prints. 

"Conventions  and  Impressions  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Countries." 

"Inculcating  Facts." 

"Art  Collectors  and  Collections." 

"Truth  in  Art." 

"Chardin." 

"Influence  of  French  Art." 
Informal  discussion  of  the  paintings  in 
the  current  exliibitions,  by  the  Director. 

EXHIBITIONS 

February — Exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by 
Alexander  and  Birge  Harrison. 

March — Exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by 
American  artists,  sent  out  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April — Exhibition  of  etchings  by  Earl 
H.  Reed. 

May — Exhibition  of  etchings  by  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Etchers. 
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COPR    DETROIT  PUBLISHING  CO  " 

Loaned  hs  ihc  Hackleu  Art  GatlerM  lo  I  he  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  California.  1915 

SIR  WILLIAM  LYNCH 

By  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.  A. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  FUND 

Sir  H«gh  Lane's  Patriotism 

"After  twelve  days  of  splendid  endeavor 
and  achievement  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross 
Fund  the  historic  sale  at  Christie's  had  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  total  proceeds  of  the  auction  amounted  to 
$240,510,  including  $50,000  offered  for  a  por- 
trait which  Sargent  had  agreed  to  paint  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund. 

After  disposing  of  the  final  lot  the  auc- 
tioneer referred  to  the  good  work  done  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  by  generous  donors.  There 
had  been  many  surprises  and  pleasing  inci- 
dents at  the  sale.  The  world  of  art  had 
played  a  noble   part,   and   notably  so  Mr. 


Sargent,  who  assisted  by  promising  two  por- 
traits. These  the  artist  had  undertaken  to 
do  in  crayon,  as  long  ago  he  decided  not  to 
paint  another  portrait.  That  resolve,  how- 
ever, had  been  made  before  the  present  de- 
plorable upheaval,  and  Mr.  Sargent  had  now 
consented  to  paint  a  portrait  in  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross  Fund  if  a  handsome  donation  was  forth- 
coming. 

The  announcement  that  Sir  Hugh  Lane, 
Curator  of  the  Dublin  Municipal  Art  Gallery, 
had  offered  $50,000  for  the  privilege  of  nomin- 
ating the  sitter  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  that  exceeded  anything  ever 
before  known  at  Christie's.  The  auctioneer 
further  stated  that  Sir  Hugh  Lane  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  stand  aside  in  favor 
of  a  higher  offer." 

— New  York  Times. 
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CORRIGENDA 

This  column  tcill  be  a  permanent  feature  in  Aes- 
thetics and  will  deal  leith  those  fallacies  in  regard  to 
art  matters  which  are  unconsciously  acquired  or 
caused  through  misdirection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  or  have  commercial 
reasons  for  disseminating  false  doctrines. — Editor. 

It  is  not  necessary  tliat  a  wave  should 
have  all  the  attributes  of  a  wave  in  a  paint- 
ing of  the  sea  in  order  that  it  be  a  work  of 
art.  but  when  tlie  artist  sets  out  to  paint  a 
wave  realistically  we  expect  it  to  resemble 
a  wave.  The  same  applies  to  all  objects 
dealt  with.  Art  can  be  created  with  only 
very  little  imitative  adherence  to  physical 
truth,  but  the  departure  from  tlie  truthful 
rendering  of  these  objects  must  be  inten- 
tional and  not  the  result  of  incompetency. 
Everything  in  a  work  of  art  must  be  there 
because  the  artist  intended  that  it  should, 
but  the  intention  must  not  be  obvious.  By 
the  spontaneity  and  directness  alone  should 
we  be  able  to  surmise  the  intention. 


"What  am  I  to  see  in  that  painting?"  is  a 
common  question.  One  can  ask,  just  as  in- 
telligently, "What  can  I  hear  in  that  music?" 
No  one  with  normal  sight  needs  to  be  told 
what  to  see  in  a  picture,  and  it  is  not  much 
good  telling  those  who  have  not  normal 
siglit  wliat  to  see,  because  they  would  not 
be  able  to  see  it  anyway.  We  all  "see"  the 
same  physical  parts  in  a  picture  with  more 
or  less  detail,  according  to  the  strength  of 
our  vision ;  but  in  regard  to  our  imagina- 
tion, the  only  sense  in  which  the  real  art 
quality  of  ])ainting  or  sculpture  finds  re- 
sponse, we  feel  differently. 


A  work  of  art,  whether  a  painting,  a  piece 
of  sculpture,  a  poem,  or  any  other  creative 
work,  depends  for  its  significance  upon 
some  special  quality.  Each  artist  of  strength 
has  a  quality  of  his  own.  It  may  be  quality 
of  color,  quality  of  line,  quality  of  tecli- 
nique  or  an  indefinable  quality  difl'icult  to 
name^ — the  quality,  for  instance,  which  we 
feel  in  a  Cazin  landscape,  in  an  assembly  of 
commonplace  objects  arranged  on  a  canvas 
in  the  most  commonplace  way,  yet  the 
whole  imbued  by  Cazin  with  a  subtle  qual- 
ity that  turns  ordinary  facts  into  something 
of  unusual  beauty. 


The  first  thing  to  decide  when  buying  a 
painting,  a  book,  or  any  other  work  of  art, 
is  whether  or  not  it  pleases  you.  Unless 


you  receive  some  pleasure,  some  satisfaction 
from  the  study  of  this  work,  then  it  has 
failed  in  its  chief  mission.  Once  you  have 
found  the  work  that  gives  you  pleasure,  it 
is  worth  while,  especially  to  those  who  have 
given  little  serious  attention  to  these  things, 
to  ascertain  what  the  qualities  are  that  have 
appealed  to  you.  You  can  then  find  out  if 
you  are  receiving  real  aesthetic  enjoyment 
or  whether  you  are  being  gratified  by  the 
mere  prettiness  of  an  incident  or  an  object 
more  or  less  cleverly  copied  or  rendered  on 
paper  or  canvas,  and  are  mistaking  your 
pleasure  for  an  appreciation  of  art.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  find  out  if  the  type  of  pic- 
ture which  appeals  to  you  appeals  to  really 
cultured  people.  If  it  does  not,  then  there 
is  serious  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  standard  of 
appreciation. 


Many  artists  are  mere  slaves  to  their  tech- 
nical ability,  whereas  they  should  be  slaves 
only  to  the  meaning  of  their  subject.  Any 
dexterity  in  handling  the  subject  should  be 
the  result,  not  of  mere  dexterity  but  of  en- 
thusiasm over  that  particular  significance 
which  appeals  the  most  to  the  artist.  The 
quality  of  the  work  of  art  created,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  aspect  chosen  and  its 
degree  of  significance  which,  in  turn,  de- 
l^ends  upon  the  calibre  of  the  artist's  mind 
or  imagination,  and  his  power  of  appli- 
cation. 


Many  one-man  exhibitions  of  paintings 
resemble  a  box  of  mixed  chocolates — there 
is  something  for  every  one.  If  you  are  fond 
of  Dutch  art,  you  will  find  a  painting  of  tliis 
type;  there  is  a  Corot;  and  here  is  a  paint- 
ing resembling  somewhat  the  French  Im- 
pressionists. In  fact,  you  are  catered  to, 
whatever  your  taste.  Such  an  artist's  versa- 
tility relates  not  only  to  the  subject,  but  to 
its  treatment  also.  He  possesses  every  point 
of  view  except  his  own.  Probably  he  hasn't 
one,  or,  if  he  has,  the  producing  of  types  of 
painting  with  which  the  public  are  familiar 
has  commercial  possibilities  which  he  can- 
not resist,  soi  liej  takes  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. i:!ii;r!!liiii:'"'  ^:,v 
■.hhiilniMi"  -iK 

The  necessity  for  the  study  of  detail  be- 
fore an  artist  can  become  a  vital  realist  is 
demonstrated  by  many  of  the  younger  men 
of  the  modern  Dutch  school.  We  know  of 
the  detail  in  an  early  Israels,  a  Mauve,  a 
Weissenbruch,  or  a  Willem  Maris.  These 
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men  were  able  to  emerge  into  significant 
realists  only  through  this  system  of  research. 
Take  the  younger  men  of  the  Dutch  school, 
for  instance.  They  are  not  only  younger 
men,  but  distinctly  less  vital.  Do  we  ever 
hear  of  an  early  Kever,  or  an  early  Scherre- 
witz,  or  an  early  Van  der  Weele.^    The  rea- 


son is  excellent;  they  did  not  first  become 
naturalists.  They  adopted  the  outward 
appearances  of  the  technique  of  the  realism 
of  the  greater  men.  The  fact  is  that  they 
wished  to  begin  where  their  masters  left  off. 
The  result  is  a  less  vital  and  often  super- 
ficial art. 


•THE  HEIGHTS  OF  LEVIS,"  by  Birse  Harrison 
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ETCHINGS  BY  EARL  H.  REED 

The  etchings  by  Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed,  of 
Chicago,  whicli  have  been  on  exhibition 
during  April,  have  created  unusual  interest 


"NEIGHBORHOOD  GOSSIP,"  Etching 
By  Earl  H.  Reed 


in  jNIuskegon,  a  fact  due  to  some  extent  to 
many  of  the  plates  being  Michigan  sub- 
jects— the  sand  dunes  and  apple  orchards — 


■THE  TRYST,"  Etchins 
By  Earl  H.  Reed 


but  due  principally  to  the  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects.    Mr.  Reed  is  very 


happy  in  being  able  to  make  a  plate  full  of 
life  and  significance,  using  tlie  most  simple 
means — just  a  little  slirub  liere,  a  branch 
tliere,  a  rub  of  ink,  a  few  lines  in  the  sky, 
all  etclied  and  printed  in  a  way  to  suggest 
a  whole  lot  more. 

The  texture  and  color  of  sand  is  conveyed 
in  his  plates.  One  can  almost  feel  the  sweep 
of  the  wind,  swirling  and  carrying  shifts  of 
sand  upwards,  joining  and  taking  part  in 
tlie  battle  waging  in  the  sky  among  the 
heavy  clouds.  In  his  dune  etchings  Mr. 
Reed  touches  the  most  original  as  well  as 
the  most  sympathetic  note.  They  are  ad- 
mirable in  both  sentiment  and  technique. 


BIRGE  HARRISON  EXHIBITION 

Mucli  interest  was  shown  in  the  Birge  and 
Alexander  Harrison  exhibition  held  at  the 
Gallery  during  the  month  of  February. 

In  the  Birge  Harrison  canvases  there 
was  much  variety  in  subject  but  not  in  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Harrison  lias  an  individual 
teclinique  and  point  of  view  wliich  is  appar- 
ent in  all  of  his  paintings,  wliatever  his 
subject.  He  also  shows  originality  in  his 
compositions,  and  his  work  rings  with  sin- 
cerity and  true  artistic  feeling.  It  does  not 
give  the  idea  common  witli  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  whose  works,  done  merely 
for  exhibition  purposes,  kill,  by  their  brutal 
and  commonplace  rendering,  any  paintings 
liung  near  them. 


MUSKEGON  WOMAN^S  CLUB 


Art  Department 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Art 
Study  Class  of  the  Muskegon  Woman's  Club 
was  held  at  the  Hackley  Gallery  on  March 
31st.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
season  resulted: 

Mrs.  Frank  Dudley  Smith,  Chairman  of 
the  Art  Department. 

Mrs.  William  Heap,  Leader  of  the  Art 
Study  Class. 

Mrs.  William  Galpin,  Assistant  Leader. 

Mrs.  William  Heap,  Mrs.  William  Galpin, 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Smith,  Miss  Lulu  Miller,  Pro- 
gram Committee. 

Miss  Frazel  Boucher,  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  study  for  next  year  will  be 
Italian  Art,  beginning  with  the  School  of 
Sienna  and  Florence,  from  the  14th  century. 
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■THE  SONG  OF  THE  EAST  SHORE."  Etching 
By  Earl  H.  Reed 
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A  MODERN  MIRACLE  PLAY 

Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in 
Higli  Schools  of  New  York  City,  has  re- 
cently written  Avliat  he  terms  "a  modern 
miracle  plaj'"  under  the  title  of  "The  Stran- 
ger." Tliis,  Good  Furniture  has  reprinted 
from  its  columns  as  an  attractive  little 
brochure. 

"The  Stranger"  is  a  little  play  of  four 
scenes  and  an  epilogue,  which  deals  with 
the  teaching  of  art  as  it  is  taught  in  our 
public  schools  throughout  the  country.  "In 
it,"  says  the  author  in  his  introduction, 
"there  walk  our  acquaintances  engaged  in 
what  some  ribald  spirits  conceive  to  be  the 
solemn  farce  called  'Art  Teaching,'  but 
which  others  esteem  a  tragedy,  with  only 
occasional  touches  of  humor  to  relieve  its 
times  of  tears  set  all  too  close  together." 

The  play  points  with  jocular  finger  at  the 
quaint  deeds  done  under  the  name  of  Art, 
both  in  the  American  school  and  home. 
Everyone  will  recognize  the  portrait  of 
Faith,  the  despairing  teacher,  whose  aes- 
thetic horizon  is  tight  around  her  and  whose 
artistic  weapons  are  without  edge  or  point. 
Into  Everytown,  where  she  teaches  Every- 
boy  and  Everygirl,  comes  the  Stranger,  who 
captures  the  children,  and  through  them, 
the  parents,  the  teacher  and  the  townspeo- 
ple, with  his  practical  lessons  in  taste.  When 
in  the  epilogue  he  is  urged  to  tell  his  name, 
he  answers,  "I'll  tell  you  my  business  and 
you  shall  say  who  I  am." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUSEUMS 


San  Francisco  Meeting,  Jwly  6-8 

At  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  the 
Association  voted  to  meet  in  1915  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  leaving  the  Council  the  selec- 
tion of  the  time  and  place.  The  Council  has 
decided  to  hold  the  meetings  in  rotation 
among  the  museums  of  San  Francisco,  July 
6-8,  with  formal  visits  to  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, and  perhaps  other  places.  It  is  expected 
that  many  persons  will  wish  to  visit  Seattle 
and  Portland  and  to  return  east  via  a  north- 
ern route.  The  successful  conduct  of  a 
meeting  so  far  from  the  center  of  museum 
population  involves  many  difficulties  but 
promises  compensating  advantages  to  the 
Association.  These  advantages  include  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  museums  of  the 


P"ar  W est  under  particularly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  also  believed  that  a  for- 
mal visit  from  the  Association  will  prove  a 
valuable  stimulus  to  these  museums  and  will 
increase  both  the  influence  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  every  member  who  can  possibly 
do  so  attend  the  convention. 

The  party  will  travel  as  a  unit  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco  over  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  The  party  will  assemble  in  Chi- 
cago Thursday,  July  1st.  The  tentative 
schedule  is  as  follows: 

Leave  Chicago,  Thursday,  July  1st,  10:45 
p.  m. 

Arrive  Denver,  Saturday,  July  3rd,  7:30 
a.  m. 

Leave  Denver,  Saturday,  July  3rd,  12:25 
p.  m. 

Arrive  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday.  July  1th, 
8:25  a.  m. 

Leave  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday,  July  Ith, 
4:45  p.  m. 

Arrive  San  Francisco,  Monday,  July  5th, 
8:50  p.  m. 

The  Council  meeting  will  probably  be 
held  on  the  train  en  route.  Meetings  will 
begin  Tuesday  morning,  July  6th,  and  will 
end  Thursday,  July  8th.  The  party  will  be 
entertained  in  Denver  by  the  Colorado  INIu- 
seum  of  Natural  History  and  in  Salt  Lake 
City  by  Dr.  Talmage. 

— Paul  M.  Rea,  Sec'y  of  Association. 
Charleston  Museum,  Charleston.  S.  C. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 


Sixth  Annual  Convention 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  of 
which  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  is  President,  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
New  Willard  hotel  on  May  12th,  13th  and 
14th. 

The  subject  chosen  for  consideration  at 
that  time  is  "Art  Education,"  with  special 
reference  to  cultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. At  the  first  session  there  will  be  two 
prominent  speakers  who  will  deal  with  the 
subject  generally.  The  second  session  will 
be  given  up  to  "Professional  Art  Education." 
At  this  session  Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield  will  pre- 
side and  among  the  speakers  will  be  Miss 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Mr.  Herbert  Adams  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Warren.    The  morning  session  on  the 
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13th  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Art 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  presiding.  At  the  session  that  after- 
noon the  subject  of  "Art  in  the  Colleges  and 
Universities"  will  be  taken  up.  At  the  ses- 
sion on  Friday  morning,  May  14th,  the 
topic  will  be  "Industrial  Art  Education" 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  teacher,  the  artist  producer, 
and  the  artisan.  At  this  session  Mr.  Ham- 
merschlag  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
will  preside. 

A  dinner  at  which  there  will  be  distin- 
guished speakers  of  national  and  in  some 
instances  international  reputation,  will  con- 
clude the  convention  on  the  evening  of  May 
14th,  and  at  this  gathering  the  topic  dis- 
cussed will  be  "Industrial  Art — A  National 
Asset." 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 
luncheon  served  each  day  in  a  room  adja- 
cent to  the  room  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  are  held,  which  will  afford  op- 
portunity for  informal  discussions.  There 
will  as  usual  be  entertainments  of  a  social 
character  provided  by  resident  Washing- 
tonians. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Museum  and  certain  manufacturers  and 
makers  there  will  be  held  in  the  Museum  at 
the  ■jime  of  the  convention  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  American  Industrial  Art,  in- 
cluding examples  of  rugs,  silks  and  other 
textiles,  furniture,  wood  carving,  wrought 
iron,  pottery  and  porcelains,  silverware, 
jewelry  and  the  like.  This  exhibition  will 
be  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  with 
a  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention,  but  will  remain  on  view 
in  the  National  Museum  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  four  months. 

In  order  that  all  those  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington may  be  fully  prepared  to  participate 
in  the  discussions  which  will  form  an  impor- 
ant  part  of  each  session,  a  brief  statistical 
statement  will  be  prepared  and  distributed 
to  delegates  some  weeks  in  advance,  giving 
as  far  as  possible  the  present  status  of  art 
education  in  this  country  in  the  several 
fields.  In  short,  in  every  way  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  positive  results  from  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  great  ques- 
tion by  those  who  fully  recognize  its  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  the  nation  and 
welfare  of  individuals. 

Our  country  stands  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  achievement  confronted  by  unusual 


opportunities  and  responsibilities.  Art  is 
inevitably  a  factor  in  development,  but  Art 
while  in  a  measure  spontaneous  must,  to  be- 
come effectual,  be  cultivated.  If  we  are  to 
develop  in  this  country  a  noble  national  art 
we  must  see  to  it  that  our  art  students  are 
properly  trained.  If  we  are  to  have  an  ap- 
preciative public  it  must  be  through  the 
right  kind  of  instruction  given  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  well  as  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. If  we  are  to  become  a  leading 
nation  industrially  it  must  be  through  a 
comprehension  of  the  value  of  good  design 
and  artistic  quality  in  our  industrial  prod- 
ucts. Certainly  few  bigger  problems  con- 
front us  today  than  this  to  which  the  com- 
ing convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  purposes  directing  attention. 

Further  information  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Leila 
Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ARTS 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 

President — Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary — Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote,  Jackson. 
Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond  Wyer, 
Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 


The  circuit  of  the  third  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Art 
came  to  an  end  at  Grand  Rapids  on  April 
19th.  This  year's  exhibition  was  composed 
of  paintings  by  Chicago  artists,  and  it  has 
given  Michigan  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
important  place  Chicago  holds  in  American 
art.  The  Michigan  cities  visited  were: 
Saginaw,  Kalamazoo,  Bay  City,  Ann  Arbor, 
Jackson,  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Hackley  Art  Gallery  auditorium  on  Feb- 
ruary second  and  third. 
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•THE  SOARING  CLOUD,"  hy  Birge  Uu,,v,„n 


Henry  Reinhardt 

PAINTINGS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
565  Fifth  Avenue  536  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
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